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PAST IV. been so used ever since.    " Midway between the Abbey of West-
1824-41.  minster and the Church of the Knights Templars," writes Sir
Ohap. 20. james Stephen in his picturesque style, " twin columns, emulat-
ing those of Hercules, fling their long shadows across the strait
through which the far-resounding Strand pours the full current of
human existence into the deep recesses of Exeter Hall.    Borne on
that impetuous tide, the mediterranean waters lift up their voice
in a ceaseless  swell of exulting or pathetic declamation.    The
changeful strain rises with the civilization of Africa, or becomes
plaintive over the wrongs of chimney-boys, or peals anathemas
against the successors of St. Peter, or in rich diapason calls on the
Protestant Churches to wake and evangelize the world I "
Amend-        It is a curious illustration of the imperfections of all things
Exete/*    human, that, in the first year of the occupation of what was
H&etin s    m*en^e(3- to be a temple of " brotherly love," several of the meet-
mee ngs.   ^^ Were interrupted by the moving of amendments;   a circum-
stance then apparently unprecedented, and which has since then
rarely if ever recurred.   Both the C.M.S. and the Bible Society
underwent this experience.   In the former case the amendment,
which we shall hear of in another chapter, was at once approved
and almost unanimously adopted; but in the latter case it brought
a bitter controversy to a climax and led to a painful secession.

The Bible Society, indeed, though it had attained a position of
influence far exceeding that of any other Society, and though it
Bible        was doing a magnificent work, was not only continually assailed
by vigorous High Church pens like those of Bishop Marsh and
Archdeacon Daubeney, but also repeatedly troubled by internal
dissensions; and these divided the C.M.S. leaders, the Secretaries
themselves being on opposite sides in the critical controversy in
1831.   Before this, there had been a serious struggle over the
on the      question of printing the Apocrypha.    The Society did not include
Apocrypha the Apocryphal books in its English Bibles,  but, being "the
British and Foreign," affiliated and subsidized the Continental
Societies which did include them in the foreign editions.    This
was  objected to by the Scotch  branches, which,  after   much
disputing, ultimately seceded, notwithstanding that the Parent
Society at length gave way, and determined to make no grants
towards   the   publication   of   any   editions   that   included   the
Apocrypha.   But the controversy in 1831 was much more serious.
And on     The Society having been originally formed as a mere business
tests.oglcal organisation for producing and circulating the  Scriptures,  its
membership was quite open, and it was in fact supported by
many of the old English Presbyterians who had drifted into
Unitarianism, as well as by others whose doctrinal views were very
uncertain, if indeed they had any at all to speak of.   This gradually
became a great offence to the more decided Evangelicals, both
Churchmen and Dissenters; and after many preliminary skirmishes,
The great  ^ne Battle was joined at the first Annual Meeting that was held in
struggle.    Exeter Hall.   An amendment was moved to the Eeport, affirming